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Problem 


(One of the events in Pi Kappa Delta re- 
gional and national meets which many 
coaches feel has never quite “jelled” is dis- 

cussion. In this issue The Forensic prints 
| two analyses of the problem, one by a stu- 
dent with considerable experience in the 
event, and another by a coach with a na- 
tional reputation. The first article presents 
the problem concretely and offers a solu- 
tion in general terms; the second reports on 
one specific solution attempted last year.) 


CAN WE COMPETE TO COOPERATE? 
MARTHA SALSBURY 


No other speech activity is utilized as 
much as discussion in life, but most forensic 
students seem to consider discussion a sec- 
ond rate tournament event. As it is now 
practiced, the question of whether or not 
discussion is a suitable contest event may 
well be asked. In a situation where partici- 
pants strive to be very cooperative with 
each other and at the same time are compet- 
ing to receive a rating by a critic, can good 
discussion technique be developed? 

Criticisms concerning discussion have 
been numerous. According to an article by 
Brockreide and Giffin in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Feb., 1959, four weak- 
nesses of discussion in the contest situation 
ae significant. These are: (1) genuine 
groups are not established, (2) competitive 
individual ratings distort relationships 
among discussants, (3) students are not 
motivated to effect adequate preparation, 
and (4) insufficient time is allotted for the 
activity. Each student that has ever been in 
discussion recognizes these problems. Mc- 
Burney and Hance, Discussion in Human 
Affairs, say that discussion is a cooperative 
deliberation for the purposes of understand- 
Ing and action. This definition does not 
hold true in a contest. Contest discussion 
groups can more adequately be called a 
competitive cooperative deliberation in- 
stead of a cooperative venture. 

a 
Martha Salsbury is a student at Central Missouri 


State College, Warrensburg, and an active member 
of the College speech squad. 








Discussion: Perennial 


Recently the coaches at the Missouri 
state tournament re-assessed the value of 
contest discussion. There was some feeling 
that the faults of the time limitation, which 
imposes a specified rate of progress for each 
step, and of placing the emphasis on the 
individual rather than the group minimize 
the value of the event. The majority of 
coaches agreed that discussion was not an 
event to be included in the usual forensic 
contest framework. They felt that a specific 
discussion conference should be held and 
the evaluation should perhaps be more 
nearly similar to Pi Kappa Delta’s national 
tournament evaluation. 

But before jumping ahead of ourselves, 
let us examine specific indictments which 
might be leveled at discussion as it is now 
practiced in tournaments. First, we find the 
time limitation a weakness. There are usu- 
ally three rounds. The first round is spent 
in defining and delimiting the question; 
during the second round the question is 
analyzed; and in the third round the solu- 
tions are given and evaluated. During the 
first round some time is consumed by social 
amenities; so the round usually results in 
less than an hour of deliberation. With this 
time limitation often the analysis is short- 
ened and an adequate solution is not 
reached. The treatment of the issues in 
depth during the analysis is hampered by 
the time limitation. In reality, discussion 
groups do not usually feel the pressure of 
time. 

Second, and closely related to the first in- 
dictment, is that many discussion questions 
are too broad and unrealistic. The 1960- 
1961 question “What should be the role of 
the Federal Government in the regulation 
of mass media of communication?” is an 
example of a question that is far too broad 
for an adequate analysis and solution. The 
question had few real implications for stu- 
dents and caused participants to participate 
without enthusiasm. With this type of ques- 
tion, the delimitation was based on each 
participant’s information, if in reality he 
had specific information. In discussion 
groups during the 1960-1961 academic year 


it was usually decided to delimit the ques- 
tion to governmental control of radio, tele- 
vision, obscene literature, and movies. None 
of these specific mediums was treated in 
depth. But each participant had an oppor- 
tunity to use his limited information! 


A cursory examination of the “evidence” 
used by a group of discussers would reveal 
one or two books, a thin packet of notes, a 
few magazines (this reference material may 
or may not relate to the question), and 
several tablets of blank legal-sized note- 
paper. An effective debater would be at a 
loss if he faced three rounds of competition 
with a similar amount of material. This 
difference in preparation may be inter- 
preted, in some degree, as evidence of a 
lack of respect for the discussion technique 
and reveals the third indictment. Often be- 
fore the judges arrive, participants ask one 
another if they have any information. The 
answer is usually “I don’t know much about 
the question” or “ have one or two arti- 
cles.” The result of this lack of preparation 
manifests itself by the person with one note 
reading the quotation regardless of what 
is being discussed. The obvious attempt to 
“bluff” by talking incessantly and saying 
nothing that will help the group toward the 
solution is a_ prevalent practice. Conse- 
quences of these practices are confusion 
and frequent wandering from the subject. 
There are a few rare persons who have 
done research and inspire the group. Many 
participants, however, want to slide by; and 
since they can lose their identity to some 
degree, a lack of preparation results. This 
lack of preparation in the discussion event 
is many times not an evident handicap— 
especially when everyone else in the group 
is in the same state of unreadiness. 

Lack of interest and respect for the dis- 
cussion event by coaches is the fourth weak- 
ness. This lack of interest and respect may 
be due in a large degree to the many speech 
instructors who openly belittle discussion. 
This seems paradoxical since many of them 
teach in institutions where discussion is a 
part of the speech curriculum. One reason 
for the belitthement may be due to the lack 
of individual competition which should 
permeate discussion. Many coaches are com- 
petitive to the point of not being interested 
in events or tournaments where winning is 
de-emphasized. 

If these indictments against discussion 
are valid, it may be concluded that contest 


discussion as it is now practiced should not 


be an event in a forensic tournament. But 
what can be done to alleviate the problems? 
A solution that would nullify the indict. 
ments might be to: (1) establish specific 
discussion meets, (2) provide evaluation on 
the basis of the group product as Giffin has 
advocated, (3) utilize questions more nearly 
related to the problems or interests of col- 
lege students, (4) remove discussion from 
tournaments based on individual events so 
that speech professors might recognize the 
value of discussion and accord it the respect 
which is due to the technique that is used 


frequently by them and their students, and | 


(5) by establishing professorial respect, 
build in turn student recognition of the 
worth and value of good discussion tech- 
nique. 


It has often been asserted that people in | 


forensics become leaders; these leaders will 
be inmeshed in community life and will 
participate in discussion. If the participants 
fail to do research for discussion, we can 
assume that this lack of preparation will 
carry over into the use of discussion tech- 
nique after graduation from college. Com- 
munity life will not always call for a person 
to stand up and advocate, it may and often 
does require a cooperative deliberation. 


DISCUSSION ON TRIAL FOR 
ITS LIFE 


CUNERA VAN EMMERIK 


Discussion, as a competitive activity, went 
on trial for 
lowa Forensic Association tournament at 
Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Once again a new method of conduct 
ing discussion contests was put to the test. 
When the last summary had been given and 
the final decisions had been tabulated, fac 
ulty and students alike expressed more sat- 
isfaction with discussion than had_ been 
manifest for this part of the tournament in 
a long, long time. 

A year earlier, the Iowa coaches decided 
to make one more try at discussion, for in 
every group there were poorly prepared, 
uninformed students, simply filling time in 
hopes of learning something; there were 
opinionated, arrogant persons determined 
to be rewarded for “their much speaking”; 
there were individuals ready to sell crack 


Cunera van Emmerik is director of forensics 4 
Central College, Pella, Iowa, and a former member 
of the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta. 
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pot ideas at any price; and, of course, there 
were serious students trying to do a good 
job. Each was working for a “superior or 
an “excellent” rating for himself. 

The Association commissioned Prof. 
Vaughn Gayman, Chairman of the Speech 
Department at Loras College in Dubuque, 
to draw up a plan for discussion for the 
1961 tournament, and gave him power to 
act. Gayman gathered all the wisdom he 
could find on the subject. 

The problem: “What could be done 
about the contradiction—trying to teach 
students to cooperate and to blend person- 
alities into a group effort, yet rewarding 
them for highly individual efforts which 
often ran contrary to the group purpose? 
How turn individualism and competition 
as a person into an experience that would 
be true to life, rewarding the entire group 
for group accomplishments?” 

Result: One entire morning was set aside 
at the State Tournament for discussion. All 
the coaches were assigned to help judge. 
Students and coaches were informed that 
this was to be a learning experience, an 
honest attempt to attain group action on 
the problem, and that the individual was 
to excel only through the achievement of 
the group. 

From 7:15 to 8:15 a.m. each discussion 
section met around a breakfast table with 
a “group” judge. They became acquainted 
and built an interpersonal relationship 
which was to remain friendly, cooperative, 
and conducive to a group solution. They 
chose a chairman on the basis of qualifica- 
tions. The group judge helped start things 
off with necessary instruction. 

After breakfast, the groups adjourned to 
their conference rooms where they re- 
mained, except for a ten-minute break mid- 
morning. There were no detailed outlines 
—only a brief statement on procedures. 
The steps followed a familiar pattern: defi- 
nition, delimitation, criteria, analysis of 
the problem, proposed solutions, accepted 
solution. Each group decided for itself 
when it had finished one step and could 
proceed to the next. Each decided whether 
they wanted one chairman for the morn- 
ing or three. 

In the past, students had been sent into 
aroom as strangers, told to “hurry up, pick 
a chairman, and get going.’ Each one 
thought, “I’d better chalk up points for 
myself regardless of what the other fellow 
| does.” But now, esprit de corps had been 


established around the breakfast table. 
Theirs was a group problem, and the best 
that each could give was none too good. 

The “group” judge remained with the 
section. He was the instructor as well as 
the evaluator of progress, accomplishment, 
and procedure. He coached the group 
ahead from step to step, giving a five-min- 
ute “leadership building” critique at the 
end of each step. He gave his rating at the 
end on the basis of what the group had 
done and on what each discussant had con- 
tributed to the group. 

In addition, three “traveling” judges vis- 
ited each section for at least a half hour to 
compare groups as well as persons. The 
three travelers might have observed six or 
seven groups among them. This gave them 
an over-all viewpoint and judgment. 

In the decisions, the group judge's opin- 
ion was weighted equal at least to that of 
the three traveling critics. The traveling 
judges, in turn, could level off over-grading 
or under-grading by the group judge. This 
cross-section opinion compared the entire 
body of discussants, and it had provisions 
for identifying and punishing the low par- 
ticipant, and of rewarding the outstanding 
participant among less able competitors. 

The rating sheets gave the student four 
estimates of himself on five factors, and 
gave him the judges’ opinions on these fac- 
tors for everyone else in the group. 

Group rating was all-important. A stu- 
dent received a superior only if his group 
rated superior—except, if all his judges 
rated him superior in a group that rated 
excellent. This exception gave the superior 
student a chance for a good rating even if 

“all fortune cast him into a group of floun- 
dering finger counters.” Only by helping 
the group, “however , did the student have a 
chance to rate a superior for himself. 

The work approximated a real life situa- 
tion. The groups had a limited time to get 
the job done. They became stimulated and 
remained stimulated. There were no twen- 
ty-four hour breaks during which to lose 
a viewpoint, or become unduly influenced 
to change one’s mind. 

A study made by the officers of the As- 
sociation indicated that students and fac- 
ulty alike approved the results. There were 
no complaints about heavy judging assign- 
ments, nor about the long session devoted 
to discussion. The final judgment of the 
court was “Let discussion live for this has 
been a big improvement.” 








A Debate Code of Ethics 


ROBERT B. CAPEL AND GEORGE CARIKER 


(Because the principles contained in this 
code are of interest to all debate coaches 
and judges, THE FORENSIC is happy to 
reprint it here. Originally prepared for the 
Texas Speech Association, the code was to 
have been drawn up by a larger group than 
the two men named above, but time con- 
flicts prevented the others from actually 
participating in the writing. 

In the fall of 1959, this code was pre- 
sented to the Executive Council of the 
Texas Speech Association and officially 
adopted without a dissenting vote. In 1960 
the committee in charge of Debate Ethics 
reported their belief that no changes in the 
code were needed, and the report was 
adopted again without a dissenting vote.) 


A code of Ethics for Debate must, of 
necessity, reflect a philosophy concerning 
the purpose of debate. This suggested code 
is based upon the philosophy that: (1) de- 
bate should be a straightforward esha 
of the main issues of the proposition, (2) 
there is no place for any form of trickery on 
the part of either students or coaches, (3) 
all participants and coaches should behave 
like ladies and gentlemen and treat their 
opponents as such and (4) debate is an edu- 
cational activity designed to improve the 
research, thinking and speaking abilities of 
the students. 


AUDIENCE 


The audience should not demonstrate 
obvious support of one school beyond a 
normal audience response to the effective- 
ness of the speakers. 

2. Debaters should never do anything 
that calls attention to themselves while an 
opponent is speaking. This includes move- 








Robert B. Capel, Ph.D., is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Coach of Debate at Stephen A. 
Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas, and 
Governor of the Province of the Lower Mississippi. 
He holds the degree of Special Distinction in all 
three orders. 

George Cariker is Assistant Principal and Debate 
Coach of Carthage High School, Carthage, Texas. 
His teams have been unusually successful, fre- 
quently going to the state finals in high school 
competition. 


ment at their table, audible communication 
and dramatic or audible reactions to the 
speaker. 


COACHES 


The coach should make every effort to 
instill in his debaters the highest regard 
for truth and honesty at all times. Debate 
is no place for: (1) lifting statements so as 
to alter meaning, however slight the alter- 
ation, (2) manufacturing of evidence, or 
(3) misrepresentation in any form. 

t. The coach should never resort to trick 
cases, matching of teams in tournaments 
in such a way as to give advantage to home 
terms or penalty to other teams, or select 
judges with known or possible bias which 
might give advantage to a favorite team. 

5. Every possible effort should be made 
to use only competent judges. When it is 
necessary to use a large number of judges, 
such as in tournaments, a positive effort | 


—— 


should be made to do all possible training 
of any inexperienced judges who may need 
to ‘e used. 

At no time should the coach publicly } 
Porn descisions, argue a decision with | 
the tournament director, or argue with the | 
judge. 

Debate should be recognized as a con- 
test between teams and not a contest in the 
speech writing ability of coaches. ‘There is 
no place in educational debate for speeches | 
or cases prepared in detail by coaches and | 
memorized or digested by debaters. Coaches 
should limit their activities to teaching and 
not do the debater’s preparation for him. 

8. A coach should never attempt to in- 
fluence the course of the debate, once it is 
in progress, through any form of signals to 
his debaters or any 
munication. 


other means of com- 


DEBATES 


9. Courtesy and sincerity should be the 
rule at all times. There is no place in debate 
for sarcasm or ridicule of opponents. 

10. The debater who loses his temper 
should be severely penalized. 

11. Honesty is not to be sacrificed. 

a. Statements should not be altered to | 
strengthen them or to change their meat- 
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ing, either by direct action or implica- 

tion. 

b. Statements should not be quoted 
out of context. 

c. Opponents should not be accused of 
ignoring points which they have dis- 
cussed. 

d. Opponents should not be quoted as 
making statements which they did not 
make. 

e. Use of false and manufactured evi- 
dence should be heavily penalized. 

f. The date of evidence should not be 
purposely concealed in order to strength- 
en its effectiveness. 

12. The debater should listen carefully to 
his opponents. He must know not only the 
topics discussed but also exactly what they 
have said about these topics. 

13. There is no place in debate for trick 
cases, trick questions, or trickery in any 
form. Debate should be an honest, sincere, 
straightforward discussion of the issues. 

14. Debaters should not hinder the nor- 
mal progress of the debate. 

a. They should be ready to take the 
platform when their opponent ceases 
speaking. 

b. They should not exceed their time 
limits. 

15. Debaters should not attempt to in- 
fluence the judge beyond normal effective 
speaking. 

a. Emotionalized appeals beyond the 
limits ordinarily used in good speaking 
should be avoided. 

b. The debaters should not make 
known friendships or relationships with 
others which might influence the judge. 

c. There should be no element of 
“apple polishing” between the debater 
and the judge. 

16. The position of the team should never 
be in doubt. It is not good debating to hide 
the arguments of the team in the hope that 
a late revelation will work to their ad- 
vantage. This does not mean the entire 
case must be outlined in the first speech, 
but it should be presented in an orderly, 
logical manner. 

17. New issues should never be presented 
for the first time in the rebuttal speeches. 
This does not prevent a debater from re- 
plying at any time to issues raised by his 
Opponents nor does it prevent the presenta- 
tion in the rebuttal speeches of new and 
additional evidence in support of his posi- 
tion. 





~I 


18. A debater should not delay until the 
last afhfrmative rebuttal the answering of 
main issues in the debate which might well 
have been discussed earlier. This standard 
should not be so emphasized, however, as 
to seem to prevent effective use of the time 
of the last affirmative speaker. The point at 
issue is deliberate delay for the purpose of 
preventing your opponents from examining 
your reply. 

19. The debater should not expect his 
coach to do his research and organization of 
material for him. 

20. At no time should the debaters argue 
a decision with the judge or imply dissatis- 
faction to him. The judge has been asked to 
give his opinion and should be treated with 
every courtesy even though the debater may 
disagree with his opinion. 

21. Lists of questions asked of opponents 
should be condemned as are other forms of 
trickery. A question which is really signifi- 
cant to the progress of the debate and which 
is designed to improve the quality of the 
debate should be considered ethical. It 
should be noted, however, that the need for 
such questions is not a frequent occurrence, 
in as much as significant points will or- 
dinarily be covered in the normal progress 
of the debate. 


GENERAL 


22. Debate handbooks may be useful as 
an introduction to the problem, as a crutch 
against unconsciously omitting certain big 
segments of material in the research of the 
team, and as an indication of sources not 
readily available in local libraries. 

23. Debate handbooks should not be a 
major part of the debate preparation. In no 
case should the debater rely heavily on the 
handbook. ‘The publication of handbooks 
furnishing constructive speeches and_re- 
buttals should be discouraged in every way 
possible. 

24. Debate should be regarded as an edu- 
cational activity where skill in speaking, 
research, and organization of material is 
increased. 

25. Debating both sides of a proposition 
is quite in keeping with the highest ethical 
standards. Debate is not intended as a pres- 
entation of personal opinion; the debater 
has not earned the right to speak with au- 
thority. It should be recognized that it is 
the obligation of the debater to present the 
strongest possible case within the realm of 

(Continued on page 30) 








The President’s Page 


Greetings from the National Council of Pi Kappa 
Delta! As we start a new year in Forensics, let us ex- 
amine our position in order to see where we are 
heading. 

During our national convention at Stillwater last 
spring, Pi Kappa Delta recognized 12 new chapters, 
bringing the total number to 204. This was the first 
time in history that we passed the 200 mark. 

Our Secretary-Treasurer, D. J. Nabors, informed me 
this summer that our new memberships for the year 
passed the 1,000 mark for the first time since 1949. 
This is only the seventh time in our history that we have accomplished this 
feat. 

We should pay special tribute to the dedicated leadership of our Immediate 
Past President, Harvey Cromwell. He has laid a firm foundation for the con- 
tinued growth of our fraternity. We are pleased that he will continue as a mem- 
ber of the National Council, particularly in the two most important years ahead 


Raymond Yeager 


of us. 

Our thanks, too, go to Donald Sikkink for his valuable service during his term 
on the National Council. He served as Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revision. 

We welcome the two new members of the National Council—Ted Karl of 
Pacific Lutheran, and Harold Larson of Carroll College. Their talents and 
abilities will be put to good use. 

Look at the Directory of Pi Kappa Delta on the inside cover of this issue of 
The Forensic. Get acquainted with your officers. You can meet some of them at 
speech tournaments this year. 

Know your Province Governor. He is a vital part of the lines of communica- 
tion in our organization. You will meet your Governor at the Province con- 
ventions this year. Plan now to see that your chapter is represented at the 
Province meeting. 

All of us are busily planning for Pi Kappa Delta’s Fiftieth Anniversary during 
the 1963 national convention. You will hear more about it in future issues. While 
the Council considers ways and means, each local chapter should be preparing 
for its own celebration. Are your alumni files up-to-date? Are you planning a 
banquet and birthday cake to celebrate? Are you inviting your local founders to 
attend and perhaps speak? A publicity committee should consider how you can 
get maximum public coverage. 

Our Secretary-Treasurer can furnish each chapter a list of its initiates. Your 
school alumni association should have up-to-date addresses. 

You will soon receive an announcement to help us select Pi Kappa Delta’s 
“Famous Fifty” Alumni. You can help now by discussing with others who your 
most prominent alums are. 

It will appear from the foregoing that local chapter officers should be appoint- 
ing committees and making studies for 1963. Our plans should be made this 
year for our activities next year. 

My best wishes to each of you for a most profitable year in forensics. The ex- 
periences we gather and the friends we make will long live in our memories. 
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A Proposal for 


Future National Conventions 


DONALD E. 


My memories of the 22nd biennial con- 
vention are pleasant but they do include 
} such doubtful items as the persistent at- 
tempts to shorten the convention, the un- 
realized desire to have more time for busi- 
ness, the wish that nominations be made 
earlier, the feeling that Province Governors 
are an unused appendage and the pervading 
but unsupported belief that the National 
Council dominates the organization. While 
these problems may seem unrelated, the 
purpose of this article is to draw a relation- 
ship by proposing a new method for han- 
dling our convention business. ‘This pro- 
posal represents the thinking of several 
coaches who contributed ideas and deserve 
credit. 

Let me begin this proposal by assuming 
that the “long” convention will continue on 
the justification that the convention fea- 
tures (particular ly business) are what makes 
| this experience different from the usual 

‘ tournament. If this is to be our reason for 

I long conventions, business sessions must be 
so effective that a ery of those attend- 
ing will feel they had ¢ 
sions that were reached. I do not believe we 
are presently realizing that goal and for 
that reason I propose that at National Con- 
a gs we: 


t 
. Establish a student Legislative House 
oe of one voting student delegate 


1 part in the deci- 


from each college in attendance. The chair- 
man of this house should be a skilled and 
experienced faculty parliamentary expert 
appointed by the National Council. Meet- 
ings of this body should be scheduled so 
they would conflict with only one event (I 
suggest oratory) and would be open in at- 
tendance and discussion to everyone but 
with voting limited to the one student del- 
egate from each school. This body would 
elect national officers, national council 
| members, consider original business, busi- 


ee 
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ness sent to it by the Legislative Senate (see 
below) and business proposed by the Na- 
tional Council. 

Establish a Legislative Senate com- 
posed of the ten Province Governors. The 
chairman and secretary of this group would 
be elected by the members. Meetings of this 
body should be scheduled so they would 
only conflict in a limited fashion with judg- 
ing assignments. All persons attending the 
convention could attend and discuss in this 
senate but voting would be limited to the 
ten governors. This body would nominate 
national officers, consider original business, 
business sent to it by the Legislative House, 
and business proposed by the National 
Council. 

3. Establish a relationship between the 
Legislative Senate and Legislative House 
that would require that any item of general 
business (excluding elections and nomina- 
tions) passed by one group would need the 
approval of the other body and the Na- 
tional Council. The National Council could 
exercise a veto over all general business but 
this veto could be over ruled by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 

Such a proposal could be implemented 
within the present time schedule of our con- 
ventions. With the last convention schedule 
as a guide, meetings could be arranged on 
Monday from 11:00 to 12:00; Tuesday from 
1:00 to 2:30, and 6:30 to 8:00; Wednesday 
from 1:00 to 3:00; and Thursday from 
10:00 to 12:00. This schedule, based on ses- 
sions partially in conflict with oratory, 
would allow eight hours of business meet- 
ings in addition to the opening and closing 
general sessions held on Monday and Fri- 
day. 

Three additional minor revisions might 
serve to strengthen this method of conduct- 
ing business. It would seem desirable to 
have a province meeting early in the con- 
vention so that Governors and student dele- 
gates might be instructed. It would also 
seem wise in such a system to provide for 


(Continued on page 14) 











Debate Tournament Televised | A 


DEWITTE T. HOLLAND 


Intercollegiate tournament debating has 
been successfully televised in Texas. On 
January 15, 1961, the first of a series of 
thirteen weekly, thirty-minute TV debates 
was aired from WFAA-TV in Dallas. 
“Young America Speaks,’” sponsored by 
Sinclair Oil Company, shifted the format 
of orthodox collegiate debating and dem- 
onstrated that debate could be effectively 
presented for popular consumption. Audi- 
ence polls taken during the showings over 
a Texas network of eleven stations, re- 
vealed that the show was well out in front 
of its nearest competitor at the 5:00 p.m. 
hour on Sunday. 

The impetus for the program came from 
Harvey Marlowe, independent Dallas TV 
producer. He sold Sinclair on the idea of 
the show, and then approached selected 
debate coaches on the matter. The fourteen 
participating schools, all with active 
forensics programs, were Texas Tech, Abi- 
lene Christian College, Southern Methodist 
University, Texas Christian University, 
Baylor University, Texas A & M, Rice Uni- 
versity, Lamar ‘Tech, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity, Stephen F. Austin College, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, North 
Texas State Teachers College, University 
of Houston, and the University of Texas. 
Coaches from the schools pooled ideas for 
propositions and worked carefully with 
the producers in coordinating a demanding 
tournament. Much of this was done at 
regular debate tournaments in the fall of 
1960. Detail rehearsal on the dramatic 
technique in debate, necessary for the TV 
audience, was supervised by Producer Mar- 
lowe as he journeyed to each school in- 
volved in the tournament well in advance 
of production dates. Jack Wyatt, popular 
TV personality, was chosen as moderator. 

The Sinclair Company provided in- 
centive money of $1,000 for the winner of 
each debate and $500 for the losing team. 
Since all debates were actually held in the 
studios of WFAA-TV in Dallas, where they 
were video taped and then broadcast some 
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two hours later, Sinclair also bore the 
travel and board expenses of all the par- 
ticipants. 

Each debate was divided into three 
periods: set speeches of three minutes for 
each debater, a five minute cross fire period 
(cross exam without controls), and _ five 
minutes of questioning from previously 
selected members of the studio audience. 
The audience participants, two for each 
side, were regular members of the teams, 
and asked prepared questions. 

Three judges, paid by Sinclair and 
chosen from a group nominated by the 
coaches, separately scored each round im- 
mediately after performance. The scoring 
was not visible to the judges or to the de- 
baters and only the audience was aware of 
the totals. A 180 point scoring system was 
used with a maximum of 60 points for 
each team per unit of the program. Scoring 
was consistent from the outset and gen- 
erally regarded as quite fair and accurate. 
There was little complaint on the judging 
although one loss eliminated a school from 
the tournament. 

Since the program was limited to Texas, 
most of the topics chosen for use were re- 
lated to Texas problems: poll tax, driver- 
rating system, redistricting, sales tax, ete. 
Toward the end of the tournament inter- 
national topics were used, some of them 
“old” national debate topics. After a brief 
experience it was ruled that the affirmative 
had only to deal with the need issue rather 
than all stock issues in regular debate. 

Those who participated in the truncated 
debates learned much about how to oper 
ate under immense pressure. Tension and 
motivation were considerably higher than 
the usual fever pitch in regular tourna 
ments. The participants discovered the 

value of economical use of language, and 
those teams which proceeded far in the 
tournament learned to digest material 


rapidly since often they had only a few 
days in which to prepare for a debate. 
The entire affair was unbelievably suc 
careful super 
Sinclair 


cessful, 
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largely due to the 
and coordination of the 
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(Emery, Walter B. Broadcasting and Gov- 
ernment. Michigan State University Press, 
1961. $7.50.) 


Dr. Emery’s book comes at a time when 
the conduct of mass media of communica- 
tion in the United States is being closely 
examined. President Kennedy’s request for 
aself-i “impose d censorship and FCC chairman 
Minow’s challenge to the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
reflect the significant role of communica- 
tions media in modern America. In a so- 
ciety having over 80 per cent of its popula- 
tion exposed to radio and television, every 
citizen should be aware of the relationship 
of broadcasting and government. Professor 
Emery sums up his attitude in this regard 
in a subhead to Chapter XXIII which 
reads, “The ‘Total Citizenship Has a Re- 
sponsibility.” 

The author is particularly well qualified 
to deal with the subject at hand. In addi- 
tion to his long experience as a college 
teacher, he has been an active professional 
broadcaster and a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission Bar. He 
| on to this writing the fruits of experi- 
ence in radio, education, and law. 

The volume is so arranged that it pro- 
vides a chronological account of broadcast 
legislation in the United States. Early 
chapters deal with significant events in the 
history of radio, but the emphasis is on 
developments in law. The major objective 
of this work, therefore, is to trace the evo- 
lution of the Federal Communications 
Commission, using key legal decisions as 
the major frame of reference. 

Some of the more interesting reading is 
to be found in Chapter III, which contains 
a vivid exposition of the function and 
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| A New Standard of Reference 


THOMAS L. FERNANDEZ 


power of the FCC. Students of public speak- 
ing will also be interested in Dr. Emery’s 
discussion of the contributions to broad- 
casting regulation made by Herbert Hoover 
during his term as Secretary of Commerce. 
Chapter XVIII includes a concise explana- 
tion of the history, legal implications, and 
temporary resolution of the Lar Daly case, 
which led to the suspension of the “equal 
time” regulation during the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign. It is in the selection of 
illustrative and exemplifying materials that 
the author’s broad background is put to 
excellent use. 

Included in the appendix are reprints of 
documents that have governed broadcasting 
in the United States. Of these, every student 
of speech wot be required to read the 
codes of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, giving special attention to the sec- 
tion on advertising standards. Perhaps the 
most colorful reading in the appendix, 
however, is the series of biographical 
sketches of Federal Communications Com- 
mission members. From these vignettes, the 
reader may discover much about how in- 
dividual personalities have shaped Amer- 
ican broadcasting. 

From the st andpoint of style, the writing 
is at times weighty. The jargon of the leg al 
profession too often gets in the way of sae 
enjoyable reading. Sure ‘ly there is an easier 
way of identifying a source than, “U.S. vs 
Betteridge (N.D. Ohio, E. Div. 43f Supp. 
53, 55).”” Readers unfamiliar with legalese 
may well be perplexed. 

Students interested in original sources 
will be troubled by incomplete footnote 
references such as, “Broadcasting, April 25, 
pp. 86-87,” or “See: New York Times, No- 
vember 2, 1958." Once again, the practice 
of compiling footnotes at the end of a chap- 
ter rather than entering them as they occur, 
and so making footnotes usable, is dis- 
tressing. Moreover, it seems unfortunate 
that a “work which is in so many ways ex- 
haustive could not have included a more 
comple te bibliography. 

Those who read Broadcasting and Gov- 
ernment will discover that Dr. Emery 
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Oratory by the 
Seat of Your Pants 


FRED B. GOODWIN 


(The author of this article is one of the 
outstandingly successful coaches of oratory 
of this or any other generation. In the past 
three years he has won two firsts and a sec- 
ond in the men’s division of the Interstate 
Oratorical Association. Last year at Still- 
water his orators rated superior in both 
divisions. For the past two years they have 
been the state winner in both divisions at 
the state contests. What a coach with this 
record has to say ought to be of interest to 
everyone interested in this event. The arti- 
cle has been previously read to the Central 
States Speech Association on April 14, 1961, 
in Chicago.) 


Almost invariably a paper on the success- 
ful coaching of oratory opens with a state- 
ment which’ says in effect, “There’s nothing 
really new in what I suggest. It was all 
originally outlined by classicists like Cicero, 
Aristotle, and Quintilian.” The paper then 
continues to talk about the role of the 
speaker, the speech, and the audience. A 
nod is given to eros, pathos, and logos. 
Some disc ussion is devoted to good support- 
ing material, good oral style, choice of a 
universally appealing subject, and other as- 
pects which must be ‘labeled the fundamen- 
tals of good public address. The paper then 
closes with a summary which says again, 
“This is not new, but basic and necessary 
to the development of successful oratory. 

You may have figured from what I have 
just said that the standard approach is not 
the one I propose to take this afternoon. 
The title of this paper, “Oratory by the 
Seat of Your Pants,” already may have in- 
delicately suggested that to you. But let 
me make it clear before I proceed that I 
am not condemning standard papers on 
oratory. Nor, most certainly, am I demean- 
ing the contributions of the early Greeks 
and Romans. I want to take pains to re- 
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move myself as far from that presumptuous 
position as possible. Every student orator 
ought to become familiar with the precepts 
of Aristotle and Cicero. Every beginning 
orator ought to read some good, standard 
papers on oratorical preparation. One such 
paper, I thought, was the one entitled, 
“Coaching the Contest Oration,” written 
by Tompkins and Baker, and appearing in 
The Forensic of Pi Kappa Delta in January 
of this year. 

You are doubtlessly familiar with many 
others. Some of the older numbers of the 
publications of the Interstate Oratorical 
Association “Winning Orations’” contain 
pertinent ideas for students to read. 

But the essence of outstanding oratory 
as Opposed to good oratory usually is not 
to be discovered in a simple consideration 
of basic fundamentals. An ‘“‘approach by 
the book,” as it were, prevents, usually, a 
bad speech. But it does not assure a good 
one. 

To me, the essence of successful coaching 
of oratory, or debate, or public speaking 
of any kind for that matter, is to be found 
beyond the fundamentals. The margin be- 
tween what is good and what is superior is 
to be found in what, for a lack of a more 
precise word, I shall call in this paper, 

‘taste.” What makes an illustration appeal- 
ing? What gives a speaker ethical attrac 
tion? What constitutes a subject choice of 
catholic breadth? What makes a phrase per- 
tinent and ear catching? 

The answers to these questions are not 
to be found in textbooks nor articles in one 
of the speech journals. I have read many 
chapters in which authors have tried to 
os uss what they call “factors of attention, 

“factors of interestingness.”’ I find this 
nial very hard to teach. I suspect you 
do too. And I have never been satisfied with 
explanations given by psychologists regard- 
ing why people like what they like. To my 
knowledge, there is not an acceptable quan 
titative method which can be applied to 
explain or teach “taste.” To a greater oF 
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lesser degree, you like Haydn or you don’t. 
You appreciate Lady W elby’ s attitude to- 
ward the philosophers or you don’t. You 
subscribe to the economics of John Ken- 
neth Galbraith or you do not. 

These things involve what I mean by 
the word, ‘taste.” And taste is the ultimate 
factor which directs the help I give students 
who are trying to become effective orators 
or public speakers. For example, if a stu- 
dent asks me if he can participate in ora- 
tory, | encourage him or discourage him as 
my sense of taste tells me that he will or 
will not have ethical appeal. (If he doesn’t 
have it, I refer him to further courses in 
public address.) When he chooses a sub- 
ject, I encourage or discourage its develop- 
ment as my sense of taste tells me that the 
subject will have universal audience appeal. 
As he selects supporting material, I tell 
him that in my judgment it is relevant and 
appealing or irrelevant and dull. As he 
writes and brings drafts of his manuscripts 
to me for criticism, I say, ““That’s good,” 

r “I don’t care much for that.” If I can 
ele my feelings, I tell him why I think 
so. Many times, however, I find myself un- 
able to offer an explanation for my likes 
and dislikes of a phrase or paragraph. In 
those instances I simply say, “Change it.’ 
All of these reactions are governed by what 
my speech office companion refers to with 
a notable lack of taste, “‘a gut reaction.’ 

Now let me be quick to say that I at no 
time in this paper wish to represent my 
sense of taste as right,” “educated,” “cul- 
tured,” “proper,” or any other adjective 
which implies a right standard of values vs. 
a wrong standard. The only conclusion | 
am prepared to draw is this: if the students 
whom I assist in the preparation of their 
orations are successful, and if the primary 
guide used to help them in the development 
of that oration is my sense of taste, then my 
sense of taste must be compatible, or at 
least not antipathetic, with the tastes of a 
significant majority of the other teachers of 
speech who judge the contest. 

A subtle use of taste in composition and 
subject choice is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in successful oratory, yet this 
sense of taste for certain ideas, expressed in 
selected language, by selected speakers, can- 
not be quantified. The man who said, 

“There is no accounting for taste,’ came as 
close to the truth as we ever come. It would 
be difficult at best and impossible at worst 
to devote a portion of this paper to a mean- 
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ingful discussion of the question, “What is 
good taste?” It is possible, of course, to 
make statistically quantifiable analyses of 
six “successful” orations by looking at such 
criteria as ratio of adjectives to vowels, or 
type-token ratio. But as neatly as_ these 
studies lend themselves to arithmetic sym- 


bols, to me, they fall short of a usable yard- 
stick for measuring good taste. 
The turn this paper must take, then, is 


a consideration of how “tastes” and value 
judgments can be taught. Criteria for the 
good and bad, the right and wrong, the 
appropriate and the inappropriate are ac- 
quired over a long period of time. They 
obviously cannot be taught in a matter of 
a few weeks. But they reflect the real process 
of education, and they can be taught. 

A student learns a sense of taste from an 
instructor in the same way that he learns 
it from a parent or friend. He observes the 
sense of taste in action, and then, if he is 
so inclined, adopts it for himself. He has 
to have a model. Now the big implication 
from this, as I see it, is that a teacher of 
oratory cannot expect a student to learn 
how to write in good oral style, how to 
choose subjects and narrow purposes wisely, 
how to select illustrations effectively, simply 
by being told that he should do these 
things. To me, a teacher has this responsi- 
bility: when he tells a student what to do, 
he takes upon himself the obligation of 
helping the student do it. I am not suggest- 
ing that a teacher should write a student's 
oration. That is quite wrong as I see it. But 
if a student is having difficulty with com- 
position, there is no h: irm and a great deal 
of good in giving him a tasteful example of 
what you would like him to do. I think it 
is good technique for the teacher to sit 
down with the student and rewrite a part 
of an idea, a transition, or an illustration, 


and then say in effect, “That's what I 
mean. Now you try it with the next sec- 
tion.” In this fashion the student gets the 


model which he must have to really learn. 
He does not merely get the set of rules 
which he knows about speech composition, 
but which he has not really learned. Know- 
ing is not learning. He may know the rules 
in his cortex, but he doesn’t learn them 
until the rules become entrenched in his 
abdomen. And what he has been told and 
what he sees eventually become a gut re- 
action through demonstration, practice, 
and discussion. 

If, after several demonstration sessions, a 





student still is unable to turn out a written 
product which is salable, I recommend 
devoting some time to a discussion of the 
idea expressed in speech. This, I think, 
an extremely important technique. I re- 
cently listened to a speech by Dr. Arthur 
Combs of the U niversity of Florida in 
which he made, what to me, was a telling 
indictment of the lecture method of teach- 
ing. He said, “We copied the lecture meth- 
od from European Universities, but neg- 
lected to copy with it its essential counter- 
part, the beer hall.” Here, he said, was 
where the students had an opportunity to 
discuss, dissect, and argue the ideas pre- 
sented in lecture. And he deplored the ab- 
sence of a similar institution in the U. S. 
Now, I maintain that the best substitute 
for the European beer hall in the United 
States is the Speech Department. The 
Speech Department is a natural location for 
synthesis of facts and generation of ideas. 
The catalyst for all this is naturally and 
most usually the speech instructor, If a 
student has difficulty in composition, it may 
mean that he needs what Dr. Combs would 
call the beer hall treatment. At our school 
we use coffee instead of beer, and it may 
be a poor substitute, but it gets the job 
done in many instances. Tastes are created 
in these situations, and it is the obligation 
of the instructor to provide those situations 
because from them grows the seed of suc- 
cessful college oratory as well as what is 
more important, a sense of taste which will 
guide the student through all the rest of 
his life. 

In summary, I have tried to deal with 
the important factors in the preparation of 
a successful oration and the development 
of a successful orator. No really good orator 
can be produced without careful considera- 
tion of the fundamentals of subject choice, 
selection of supporting material, organiza- 
tion, composition, and delivery. But basic 
to these fundamentals, there is a nebulous 
measuring stick of “taste,” which is used 
to determine the value of the fundamental 
criteria. Not enough papers on speech com- 
position have tried to deal with the matter 
of taste. What I mean by the word taste 
has, to my knowledge, never been quanti- 
fied, nor do I think it can be, but it can 
be taught. Teaching it takes time. The job 
of helping the student acquire it is the job 
of all the faculty at our colleges and uni- 
versities, but I have submitted that no 
teacher on the faculty is in a better posi- 
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tion to help a student synthesize ideas, 
adopt points of views, and develop his sense 
of taste than the teacher of speech. Oratory 
is an important vehicle to that end. 


Future National Conventions 
(Continued from page 9) 


early nominations with a time lag before 
election so that voting delegates will have 
an opportunity to consider the candidates. 
A third idea would be the extensive use of 
The Key in reporting items of business ac- 
complished by each group each day. 

No proposal such as this can ever be con- 
sidered finished. I am sure that many read- 
ers will have a modification or refinement 
to suggest, and if this proposal is published 
the editor might invite rejoinders and eval. 
uations. If there is sufhicient — st on the 
part of students and faculty, I am sure the 
National Council will cavetully consider 
such an experiment. 

Pi Kappa Delta should grow in numbers 
and quality in the years ahead, and that 
growth can be more significant and lasting 
if we involve more of our delegates in the 
decision making process. 


A New Standard of Reference 


(Continued from page 11) 


sympathetic with the FCC and the prob- 
lems it faces. They will discover, despite its 
problems of style, that this work represents 
a thorough investigation and analysis of 
the relationship between broadcasting and 
government in the United States. Dr. Emery 
has produced a volume that should become 
a standard reference for students of speech, 
law, and history, as well as broadcasting 
and government. 


Debate Tournament Televised 
(Continued from page 10) 


public relations staff, headed by Clarence 
Mantooth of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Undoubt 
edly the tournament was a great public re- 
lations boost, not only for forensics, but 
for higher education in general in Texas. 
Sinclair presented the program without 
commercials but feels that even so it made 
a good buy in sponsoring the show. In the 
final round Lamar Tech won over Hardin 
Simmons. Final score 154-150. 
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— of the National 
| Questions Committee 


HARVEY CROMWELL, Mississippi State College for Women 


One hundred and forty-four Pi Kappa 
Delta chapters voted on the national ques- 
tions this year. Three chapters failed to 
rank the questions, three sent in their votes 
after the ballots had been tabulated, and 
seven did not vote for the discussion ques- 
tions. There were thus one hundred and 
thirty-eight valid ballots for the debate 
propositions and one hundred and thirty- 
one valid ballots for the discussion ques- 
tions. The results of the vote on the Na- 
tional Debate and Discussion Topics for 
1961-62 are listed below as announced on 
August 7, 1961. In tabulating the votes, 
each first-place vote was scored five points; 
each second-place, four points; each third- 
place, three points; each fourth-place, two 
points; and each fifth-place, one point. The 
topic in each list receiving the highest total 
was chosen as the official question. 


DEBATE 

RANK VOTE 

Ist Resolved: That labor organiza- 
tions should be under the juris- 
diction of anti-trust legislation 


Resolved: That the United 
States should extend diplomatic 
recognition to the Communist 
Government of China 


Resolved: That the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee of 
the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives should be discon- 
tinued 


1322 


2nd 


1262 


3rd 


1195 


Resolved: That the United 
States should adopt a foreign 
policy which includes the op- 
tion of taking initial action 
against potential enemies 


Resolved: ‘That 
States should withdraw the 
Connally Reservation from its 
declaration of Adherence to the 
International Court of Justice . 


tth 


1087 


5th the United 


1074 





DISCUSSION 
RANK VOTE 
Ist What procedures should the 
Federal Government follow to 
protect the civil rights of all 
WINN oo sp cao maace ce Bee 1274 
2nd How can the United States best 
meet the challenge of com- 
IID 5555.55 oe caiacnaee ee 1242 
3rd What should be the policy of 
the United States on disarma- 
WOE 052 ss chniaee aon awe 1099 
tth How can the problems of world 
population expansion best be 
NE 2c cB id Caines Sateen 1090 
5th What should be the agricultural 
program of the United States? . 740 


The national questions committee is gov- 
erned by the following procedures: 

(1) The Speech Association of America 
Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and 
Discussion is composed of one member 
from each of the four cooperating forensic 
societies—Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, 
Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa Alpha 
one member appointed by the president of 
the American Forensic Association, and one 
member appointed by the president of the 
Speech Association of America. The chair- 
manship of the committee rotates among 
the four forensic societies and the AFA and 
SAA appointees. 

(2) Each committee member is respon- 
sible for polling the chapters or members 
of the organization which he represents. 
All suggestions for topics must be submitted 
to the committee members not later than 
the May date set by the committee. 

(3) The committee members must meet 
during the months of May or June to de- 
cide on topics and phrase the questions for 
discussion and the propositions for debate. 

(4) The debate propositions and dis- 


(Continued on page 20) 








D. J. Nabors 


The Secretary’s Page 


Pi Kappa Delta had another good year in 1960-61. 
The addition of 12 new chapters brought the total 
number of chapters in the directory beyond 200 for 
the first time in Pi Kappa Delta history. More than 
1,000 new members were added during the year, and 
another special distinction was achieved as new mem- 
bers exceeded those of the past 12 years. ‘Total mem- 
bership has passed the 34,640 mark. 

An examination of the financial report indicates 
that 27 chapters sent in more than $100 for all pur- 
poses while six chapters had over $90, yet less than 
$100. Heading the list was Central Michigan with 


Wisconsin State, Eau Claire, second and Humboldt third. The top 27 are 
listed below. 


« 


' 


th SO 


Central Michigan $222.65 15. Black Hills 118.25 
. Wisconsin State, Eau Claire 178.55 16. Illinois Wesleyan 117.00 
Humboldt xo . 178.50 17. Los Angeles State 116.96 
. University of Illinois at Chicago 172.95 18. Idaho State 115.00 
Bradley University ICO 19. Macalester College 112.50 
. University of Arizona 159.20 o ag : “5 a 
seat See 20. Univ. of Southwestern Louisiana 112.40 
. Ferris Institute 148.80 +). Whitecesth Callens 111.84 
. Pasadena College 145.10 al. Whitworth College a 


: tee es 29. Carr ‘llecie or 
. South Dakota School of Mines 137.72 22. Carroll College 111.25 


. San Fernando Valley 137.00 23. Drury College 107.75 
. Heidelberg College 136.40 24. Pacific Lutheran 106.20 
. University of Kansas City 125.35 25. Southwestern Kansas 105.25 
. Bowling Green ; 125.20 26. Phillips University 103.66 
. Wisconsin State, Whitewater 118.80 27. University of Pacific 100.00 


Twenty-six chapters sent in 10 or more new memberships, with Wisconsin 


State, Eau Claire in first place. Central Michigan was second place, and the 
University of Arizona placed third. Ten chapters had nine members. The top 
26 are listed below. 


GS-30 = em OOS — 


9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
13. 


They are: 


University of the Pacific 
Bradley University 


. Central Michigan 


Humboldt 


. Illinois Wesleyan 
. Bowling Green 


. Wisconsin State $171.00 14. Southwestern Kansas 84.00 
. Central Michigan 140.00 14. Heidelberg 84.00 
. University of Arizona 126.00 14. Augustana, South Dakota 84.00 
. Univ. of Southwestern Louisiana 112.50 14. South Dakota School of Mines 84.00 
Macalester College 112.50 14. Wisconsin State, Whitewater 84.00 
. San Fernando Valley 112.00 19. Dakota Wesleyan 81.00 
Humboldt 110.00 20. Idaho State 80.00 
. Black Hills 93.50 21. Bradley University 77.00 
Pasadena College 91.00 22. Carroll College 74.00 
Southern Illinois 91.00 23. University of Detroit 70.00 
University of Kansas City 91.00 23. Hamline University 70.00 
Ferris Institute 91.00 23. Drury College 70.00 
Whitworth College 90.00 23. Texas Western 70.00 


Fifteen chapters purchased $40 or over in new keys during the past year. 


1. University of Illinois at Chicago $109.95 9. Los Angeles State 56.46 
93.00 10. Pasadena College 54.10 
dp 11. Heidelberg 52.40 
aaa 12. Pacific Lutheran 50.20 
61.00 13. Arizona State 43.75 
58.20 14. Kearney State 41.90 
57.80 15. Phillips University 40.66 


Ferris Institute 
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Chapter Notes 


BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


The forensic staff at Bowling Green un- 
derwent an organizational change this year 
with Dr. Yeager assuming his new duties 
as national president of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Dr. Otto Bauer, former debate coach at 
the U. S. Air Force Academy, will be in 
charge of the debate program. He was a 
debater and coach at Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he received his degrees. 

Mr. Howard Shine, a Pi Kap special dis- 
tinction debater with a law degree, will 
continue as Novice coach. 

Two graduate students will assist in the 
over-all program—Bill Colburn, a Pi Kap- 
per from Illinois Wesleyan, and Dan 
O'Neill, a former debater from Wayne 
State University. 

Among the new graduate students at 
B.G. are eight recent Pi Kap debaters. Col- 
burn and Jim Panowski represent Illinois 
Wesleyan, Sandra Ratliff is from Lewis and 
Clark, Judy Myers is from Grove City, Lois 
Bonnema and Leonard Lee debated for 
Hope College, and Bobbi Wolfer and San 
Merrick are from Bowling Green. 

New officers for Ohio Eta are Tom Neu- 
man—president, Mark Raisman—vice-pres- 
ident, and Margo Sorenson—secretary-treas- 
urer. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, 
EAU CLAIRE 


Wisconsin Zeta of Pi Kappa Delta at Wis- 
consin State College at Eau Claire held its 
Installation Formal Dinner on May 22, 
1961. T'wenty-three new members were ad- 
mitted to the chapter. Following the din- 
ner, the Annual Spring Forensic Recital 
was held, and the group gave a standing 
ovation for one of the speakers, Richard 
Duesterbech, 1961 first place winner of the 
Interstate Oratorical Association. Duester- 
bech was Coach Grace Walsh’s eleventh 
state oratorical champion and her fourth 
first place winner at Interstate. 

Important news about Wisconsin Zeta 
alumni announced that evening was that 
Norbert Tlachac, 1955, has just been ap- 
pointed as Admissions Director at Mar- 
quette University while Ralph Zimmer- 
mann, 1955, posthumously was honored by 








having his speech, “Mingled Blood,” se- 
lected as one of four speeches in the field 
of science to be selected for the Speaker's 
Resource Book published by Scott-Fores- 
man, 1961. Interestingly e1 nough Tlachac 
and Zimmermann were debate colleagues 
representing the college at West Point in 
1954. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


‘The debate squad at Missouri Alpha will 
be partly under new management this year. 
Dr. Thomas Fernandez has left Westmin- 
ster to teach at his alma mater Marietta 
College; his replacement will be Calvin 
Stoney, who got his M.A. this August at 
Central Missouri State College. 

New officers for the year are Brad Kent, 
president; Mike Linihan, vice-president; 
and Hugh Williamson, secretary-treasurer. 

A full schedule of events has been 
planned, starting with the University of 
Missouri Novice Tournament on October 
14 and ending with the joint tournament of 
the Missouri and Illinois provinces, to be 
held this year by Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. This year’s international 
debate will apparently be with a touring 
team from Ireland. 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 


The Florida Beta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta concluded the 1960-61 school year 
with a meeting at which new members were 
initiated and the officers for next year were 
elected. Those initiated were: Jo Anna 
Conte, Jean Simonsen, and Jerry Harding, 
in the Order of Debate; and Miss Mary 
Ellen Anderson in the Order of Instruction. 
The new officers are: Barbara Hulbert, 
President; Judith Green, Vice-President; Jo 
Anna Conte, Treasurer; Jerry Harding, Re- 
porter; and George Patten, Pledge Trainer. 

The meeting was held at the home of the 
chapter sponsor, Dr. Mary Louise Gehring, 
and was preceded by a supper. Two Grad- 
uate Charter members, Mrs. Bob Lee Mow- 
ery and Dr. Irving C. Stover honored the 
group with their presence. Also attending 
the supper were: Don Aiesi, Claudette Fin- 
ley, Richard Jenkins, Wes Johnston, Anne 
Quarles, and William Sims. 

Members of the chapter participated in 








several tournaments and conferences last 
vear. At the Alabama Discussion Confer- 
ence, William Sims won an Excellent. At 
Southern Speech Association, Barbara Hul- 
bert received an Excellent for her job as 
Presiding Officer of the Senate and William 
Sims and Richard Jenkins won an Excel- 
lent in Parliamentary Debate. Claudette 
Finley won an Excellent in Women’s Ora- 
tory and a Good in Discussion at the Pi 
Kappa Delta Tournament this year. 

Stetson Pi Kappa Delta members have 
participated in many other activities in 
which the art of persuasion has helped 
them to attain special distinction. Bar- 
bara Hulbert was President of Stetson 
Player's Guild and has recently been ini- 
tiated into Theta Alpha Phi, the national 
honorary dramatics fraternity. She is a 
member of Women’s Council, which is a 
part of the Women’s Student Government 
Association and is an active member of 
Wesley Foundation on campus. 

George Patten is President of the Student 
Union Board, a member of Sigma Nu so- 
cial fraternity, and a Co-Chairman of Green 
Feather Charity Drive. He is also a mem- 
ber of Green Circle, a men’s leadership fra- 
ternity. 

Charles Royal, a senior, is past President 
of Pi Kappa Delta, a member of Omicron 
Delta Kappa, the national men’s leadership 
fraternity; a member of Beta Alpha Sigma, 
the national business fraternity; past Lieu- 
tenant Commander of Sigma Nu social fra- 
ternity; and past President of the School of 
Business. 

William Sims, another senior, is a mem- 
ber of Delta Sigma Phi social fraternity, a 
member of Omicron Delta Kappa, and Phi 
Alpha Theta, the national honorary history 
fraternity. He was also Vice-President of the 
state and local Methodist Student Move- 
ment and treasurer of his Freshman Class. 

These and many other outstanding mem- 
bers of Pi Kappa Delta have made the 
Chapter on Stetson an outstanding organi- 
zation. 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The following social note, excerpted 
from the Sioux Falls Augus Leader, will be 
of interest to all those in forensics who 
know and admire Miss Clara Chilson, the 
Augustana coach: “Christ the Victor Chap- 
el of the First Lutheran Church was the 
scene of a wedding Friday morning uniting 
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Miss Clara J. Chilson and Professor J. Earl 
Lee. Dr. L. M. Stavig, president of Augus- 
tana College, officiated before fifty guests, 

“Mrs. Lee is an associate professor of 
speech and director of forensics at Augus- 
tana College. Professor Lee is professor of 
music and chairman of the department of 
music at Augustana College. After a tri 
to northern Minnesota and Canada, the 
couple will be at home at 1404 E. 33rd St.” 

‘THE Forensic extends its very best wishes 
to the Lees and hopes that her marriage 
does not mean that we will no longer be 
seeing Clara at speech meetings around 
the nation. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


The 9th Annual High School Speech 
Roundup. Under the general management 
of Dr. Don Streeter, 60 students from 18 dif- 
ferent high schools in three states partici- 
pated in one-act play, radio-television, dra- 
matic and humorous interpretation, prose 
and poetry reading, debate, extempore, du- 
et acting, and persuasive speaking. Cecil 
Pickett, high school coach-of-the-year in 
1958 and 59, Mrs. Carolyn Grillo, and Mrs. 
Carolyn Yarbrough were instructors in the 
course. A teachers’ workshop numbering 15 
teachers worked throughout the Roundup. 

The debate squad has a new Falcon De- 
luxe Club Wagon to use for their debate 
trips. 

The University of Houston debate squad 
will participate in early season tournaments 
at “T.C.U., A.&M., the Pi Kappa Delta 
Workshop at Stephen F. Austin, and the 
Bellaire Forensic. 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


The Iowa Kappa Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta at Buena Vista College carried out an 
extensive program of activities during 1960- 
1961, which included participation in nine 
inter-collegiate tournaments and numerous 
local speaking engagements. Members of 
the Speakers’ Bureau were especially active, 
appearing before service clubs, church and 
civic groups. 

The eleventh annual high forensics con- 
ference was a most successful venture, with 
over three hundred high school students 
from Northwest Iowa participating in dis- 
cussion, debate, oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, and poetry reading. Advanced 
speech students under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Gladys Kuehl, director of forensics, 
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IOWA KAPPA—BUENA VISTA COLLEGE. Seated left to right: Lynn Lewis; David Lampe; 
Lynn Phelps; Gary Michener, Keith Gillespie; Kay Tucker. Standing left to right: Jim McDiar- 
mid; Ruth Eickstaedt; Gladys Kuehl; Joe Meusey; Rod Van Klompenburg. 


served as judges and chairman for the vari- 
ous events. These students also judged oth- 
er high school speech contests during the 
season. 

Kappa Chapter also sponsored the sev- 
enth annual all-college oratory contest, the 
winners of which were presented with med- 
als and a traveling trophy to the first-place 
speaker. Ruth Eickstaedt, freshman, was 
the winner of first place. 

In the annual after-dinner speaking Joe 
Meusey, sophomore, was the trophy winner. 

Five members comprised the team en- 
tered in the National Pi Kappa Delta tour- 
nament at Stillwater. 

The formal banquet for initiation of new 
members and installation of officers was 
held on May 17. Four new members were 
initiated: Rod Van Klompenburg; Joe 
Meusey; Jim McDiarmid; Ruth Eickstaedt. 
New officers for 1961-1962 are: David 
Lampe, president; Joe Meusey, vice-presi- 
dent; Gary Michener, secretary-treasurer; 
Jim McDiarmid, corresponding secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA 


Two members of the Louisiana Gamma 
chapter have been awarded Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowships and are doing 
graduate study this year. They are Isaac 
Jackson Burson Jr., and John R. Todd. 
They are among the 1,333 students from 
381 colleges who were granted such fellow- 
ships last spring by the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, the larg- 
est number ever elected by the Foundation. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
(CHICAGO) 


Officers elected for 1961-1962 are Karen 
Jahnke, president; Joan Fine, vice presi- 
dent; Howard Gordon, secretary; Richard 
Sommers, treasurer. 

The two final events of 1960-1961 helped 
to make it overall the second best season in 
the history of UIC. A team composed of 
Mary Lou Hampes, Joan Fine, Karen 








Jahnke, and George Lehner won seven and 
lost one to earn the first-place trophy at 
the Urbana Novice Tournament. Lehner 
by ranking in the top ten per cent, received 
a certificate of superior and Miss Jahnke, 
who missed a superior by one point, re- 
ceived a certificate of excellent. 

On May 5 and 6 Howard Gordon and 
Eileen Markham won five and lost one to 
place third at the Marquette Varsity Tour- 
nament. They tied with Ripon and Illinois 
State Normal University in the number of 
victories but had fewer quality points. Miss 
Markham received the fourth-place medal 
in individual scoring. 

The team for the year won 64 per cent 
of its debates for the second best over-all 
performance in the fourteen-year history of 
the program (1952-1953, 68 per cent; 1958- 
1959, 63 per cent). Twelve of the thirteen 
students who participated in tournament 
debates had winning records and the thir- 
teenth broke even. In seventeen tourna- 
ments we had a winning record in fourteen 
and a losing record in only two. Eileen 
Markham in three years won seventy de- 
bates to rank first among our women debat- 
ers for the fourteen-year period and fifth 
among all of our debaters. Geraldine 
Ruksza with forty-one victories in two years 
is our second ranking woman speaker. How- 
ard Gordon set a new all-time record for 
the total number of debates won in one 
year with forty-one. 

The leading speakers for the year with 
their win-loss records in parentheses were 
Gordon (41-20), Miss Markham (29-15), 
David Kahn (26-16), Larry Sarnowski (24- 
11), Ernest Kundert (23-16), George Lehner 
(13-8), Miss Ruksza (13-12), Miss Jahnke 
(12-5), Miss Fine (12-5), and Eugene Ster- 
bis (11-6). 

The finals of the National Contest in 
Public Discussion, which Dr. Arnold man- 
aged in 196061, were held as a sectional 
meeting of the Central States Speech Asso- 
ciation Convention. Thirty-six colleges and 
universities participated with the Univer- 
sity of Southern California receiving first 
place. Boston University was second, and 
the University of Hawaii was third. 


Let thy speech be better than silence, or 
be silent. —Dionysus the Elder 


Let a fool hold his tongue and he will 
pass for a sage. —Publilius Syrus 
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National Questions Committee 
(Continued from page 15) 


cussion questions are submitted for prefer- 
ential vote not later than August | to all 
chapters of the four forensic organizations 
and to a representative number of the non- 
affiliated schools. 

(5) If circumstances require a_ change 
during the season, the committee may, by 
a two-thirds vote, alter the wording or move 
to a second choice proposition or question, 
Individual chapters or schools are encour- 
aged to write their reactions to the propo- 
sitions or questions to members of the com- 
mittee as the forensic year progresses. 

(6) The four cooperating forensic so- 
cieties agree to use the SAA questions as 
their official propositions for debate and 
discussion during the college year. This 
does not prevent individual schools or 
groups of schools from debating or discuss- 
ing more than one question during the 
school year; but it does mean that none of 
the four societies would select a different 
question. 

(7) The topics must be announced by 
September 10. 

Working under these regulations, the 
following committee members met in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on June 16 and 17, 1961, and 
phrased the topics listed above: Kim Giffin, 
University of Kansas, American Forensic 
Association; Murray A. Hewgill, Michigan 
State University, Speech Association of 
America; Nicholas M. Cripe, Butler Uni- 
versity, Tau Kappa Alpha; Auston J. Free- 
ley, John Carroll University, Delta Sigma 
Rho; Lloyd P. Dudley, Pueblo College, Phi 
Rho Pi; and Harvey Cromwell, Chairman, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Pi 
Kappa Delta. 

The regulations under which the com- 
mittee operates prevent issuing any official 
interpretation by the committee, nor is any 
organization or individual so authorized. 
The right of interpretation rests with those 
who debate the proposition or discuss the 
question. The committee has attempted to 
phrase questions and propositions that are 
broad in scope in order to encourage thor- 
ough analysis and investigation and to give 
the advantage to those students doing the 
more extensive and intelligent work. The 
committee members hope the topics chosen 
will provide a profitable forensic experience 
during the school year. 
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Alumni News 


Out of the West— 


From the University of Redlands in Cali- 

fornia comes substantiation that nothing 
succeeds like success. Ron Tabor, Special 
Distinction winner in debate, is presently 
serving as assistant coach for Dr. Eugene 
Moulton. . . . The outstanding duo, Tony 
Rosenbaum and Chuck Pyron, who won 
Superior ratings in debate at the Bowling 
Green National and who were West Point 
finalists, are in graduate school. Tony is a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow at Princeton and 
Chuck is a graduate assistant in speech at 
Purdue. .. . Scott Dye is one of the debate 
coaches at Purdue. He achieved the degree 
of Special Distinction and was a crack de- 
bater for Redlands a few years back. 
Ed Miller, Superior in debate at the N Na- 
tional at Brookings, South Dakota, is in his 
second year of Law School at the University 
of Southern California. He is first in his 
class and is editor of the S. C. Law Review. 
His colleague, Gene Outka, Superior in de- 
bate and oratory, is pursuing graduate 
study at Yale. 


From the great Northwest— 


Comes varied news from the desk of 
Roy D. Mahaffey, major domo at Linfield 
College (McMinnville, een Paul J. 
Little, who attended the Nationals at both 
Stillwater (first time) and Kalamazoo, has 
been —— Associate Professor at Lin- 
field... . Roy Dancer, who represented the 
college at the National at Bowling Green, 
has been made head of the English depart- 
ment at Hillsboro High School. At the 29th 
Invitational Tournament, he brought a 
squad of fifty-some students who took a 
second place in all divisions of the sweep- 
stakes. Paul Winters (48) is forensic 
director at the University of the Pacific. 

Roy keeps smiling along. 


From the vast Southwest— 


From Texas Eta at North Texas State 
College in Denton comes verification that 
mighty oaks from teensy acorns grow. Wil- 
liam R. De Mougeot reports that Lavonna 
Rowett ('55) was coach of the Garland 
High School girls who won the Class AAAA 
state championship in debate in Texas in 





1961. The preceding year, the boys 
Class AAAA debate championship was won 
by Hillcrest High of Dallas, coached by 
Peggy Stephens Lehmberg ('58). . . . He appy 
pipe-line, Bill? . Carolyn Raiford (58) 
has returned to North Texas State as a fac- 
ulty member with the Speech Clinic staff. 

. Ben Chappell ('55) has joined the staff 
of Mississippi Southern as assistant profes- 
sor of speech. 


From the broad Middle West— 


George McCarty has been appointed 
Chairman of a brand new Departme nt ol 
Speech created at the University of Dayton, 
Ohio. With some elation he reports that 
henceforth forensic activities will be sepa- 
rate from the English department. He will 
also serve as sponsor of the Ohio Lambda 
Chapter. 


Dan Salden ('60) bears the distinction of 
being appointed the first graduate assistant 
in speech in the new- 
ly expanded graduate 
program at the Uni- 
versity of Akron 
(Ohio Delta), where 
Master of Arts de- 
grees are now attain- 
able in Public Ad- 
dress, Theatre, and 
Speech Therapy. Dan 
is working in the area 
of Public Address and 
is assisting with the 
undergraduate foren- 
sic program. Dan is past president of Ohio 
Delta chapter and of Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa, past secretary of Phi Sigma Kappa, and 
was Cadet Colonel of the Army R.O.T.C. 
Dan was a strong competitor in all forensic 
areas: extemp, oratory, discussion, as well 
as debate. 





Mr. Maurice Klein has joined the staff of 
Dr. Wayne Thompson at the University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago (Illinois Psi) 
on a part-time basis. He plans also to do 
graduate work at Northwestern. As an un- 
dergraduate, Maurice Klein was one of 
the outstanding debaters in th U. S. At Hi- 
ram College, Ohio, in 1951-52 he and his 
colleague qualified for the West Point 











‘Tournament, where he ranked near the top 
in individual ratings. Later, he transferred 
to Northwestern University, where he was 
a member of their two-man team which 
qualified for the national championships. 
The past year, Maurice was assistant direc- 
tor of forensics at West Virginia University. 


Where is the South? 
Where is the East? 


The tongue is but three inches long, yet 
it can kill a man six feet tall. 
—Japanese Proverb 


CORRECTION 


In the listing of the Convention Regis- 
trants in the May Forensic the name of 
Appalachian State ‘Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina, was inadvertently 
omitted. Those attending the Stillwater 
Convention from North Carolina Epsilon 
were Miss Jo Crowder, Miss Ramona Craig, 
and Professor Leo K. Pritchett, debate 
coach and sponsor. 


I commend the old proverb, “For we 
must look about under every stone, lest an 
orator bite us.” —Aristophanes 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY PLANS LAID 





(Photo by Information Service Southern Illinois University) 


Planning the largest collegiate debate tournament in history, officials of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and Pi Kappa Delta, national honorary forensics society, met at SIU Sept. 23. The Golden 
Anniversary convention of Pi Kappa Delta will be at SUI in March, 1963, and will draw some 
1,000 debaters from more than 150 colleges and universities to vie for national honors. Pi Kappa 
Delta officers, seated from left: Roy Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, vice-president; Ray 
Yeager, Bowling Green University, president; Harvey Cromwell, Mississippi State College for 


Women, past president, and D. J. Nabors, East Central 


(Okla.) State, secretary-treasurer. Top, 


from left: I. Clark Davis, SIU director of student affairs; C. Horton Talley, dean of the SW 
School of Communications, and M. J. Parker, SIU debate coach. 
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Chapter Reports 


Fees paid and keys ordered August I, 1960, to July 


School 
Alabama 
Alabama College 
Spring Hill College 


Arizona 
Arizona State University 
University of Arizona 


Arkansas 
Ouachita College 
Harding College 
California 
University of Redlands 
California Institute of Technology 
University of the Pacific 
University of California, Los Angeles 
George Pepperdine College 
San Diego State College 
Pasadena College 
Chico State College 
Los Angeles State College 
Upland College 
Humboldt State College 
Fresno State College 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
San Fernando Valley State College 


Colorado 


Colorado State University 

Colorado State College of Education 
Western State College of Colorado 
Adams State College 


Florida 
Stetson University 
Idaho 


College of Idaho 

Idaho State College 

Northwest Nazarene College 
Illinois 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Eureka College 

Carthage College 

Bradley University 

Monmouth College 

Illinois State Normal University 

McKendree College 

North Central College 

Wheaton College 

Augustana College 

Northern Illinois State University 

Illinois College 

The Principia 

Eastern Illinois University 

James Millikin University 

Southern Illinois University 

Greenville College 

University of Illinois, Chicago 

Western Illinois University 


Indiana 
Franklin College 





Fees & 
Certificates 


$ 151.00 


14.00 
66.75 


56.00 


7.00 
28.00 
45.00 
49.00 
91.00 


60.50 


110.00 


137.00 


56.00 
57.00 
14.00 
63.00 


28.00 


£9.00 
80.00 
21.00 


56.00 


65.50 
77.00 


12.00 
35.00 
35.00 
21.00 

7.00 

42.00 
28.00 
17.00 
14.00 
56.25 
91.00 
21.00 
63.00 
35.00 


14.00 


31, 1961 


Key Ss 


$3.75 
8.20 


93.00 


54.10 
56.46 


68.50 


7.00 


36.93 


7.10 


11.75 
35.00 


61.00 


83.01 


10.00 
11.20 
35.85 
28.05 


19.23 
33.95 


54.20 
109.95 


Total 


43.75 
159.20 


14.00 
66.75 


56.00 


100.00 
28.00 
45.00 
49.00 
145.10 


116.96 


178.50 


137.00 


56.00 
64.00 
14.00 
99.93 


35.10 


60.75 
115.00 
21.00 


117.00 


65.50 
160.01 


42.00 
35.00 
45.00 
32.20 
7.00 
77.85 
56.05 
17.00 
33.23 
90.20 
91.00 
75.20 
172.95 


35.00 


14.00 


Refunds 


$14.30 








Fees & 


School Certificates Keys Total Refunds 
lowa Misso 
Central College 21.00 35.89 56.89 V 
Morningside College 56.00 33.20 89.20 C 
Simpson College V 
Upper lowa University 42.00 42.00 : C 
Coe College 35.00 35.00 ( 
Westmar College 49.00 49.00 N 
Buena Vista College 28.00 5.85 33.85 N 
University of Dubuque 28.00 28.00 Se 
Drake University N 
Luther College I 
Kansas ; 
Ottawa University 21.00 15.60 36.60 l 
Washburn University 8.10 8.10 
Southwestern College 84.00 21.25 105.25 Mont 
Kansas State College, Emporia 49.00 49.00 M 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg 42.00 5.60 47.60 E 
Baker University Cc 
sterling College ‘ 35.00 28.24 63.24 Nek 
Bethany College ... 35.00 14.55 49.55 — 
Ft. Hays State College 28.00 23.10 51.10 N 
Bethel College D 
McPherson College 35.00 22.10 57.10 H 
Tabor College ‘i 60.00 60.00 N 
College of Emporia 35.00 35.00 : 
Kentucky M 
Georgetown College ’ 36.25 25.05 61.30 N 
Centre College North 
University of Louisville 
Kentucky Wesleyan University : 
¢ 
Louisiana A 
Louisiana College sa 49.00 13.50 62.50 Ohio 
Centenary College ; B: 
University of Southwestern Louisiana ‘ 112.50 112.40 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Northwestern State College - 
Southeastern Louisiana State College “ 
McNeese State College 25.00 25.00 Re 
Maine Fi 
University of Maine 35.00 35.00 - 
Michigan Hi 
eens Senge ‘ ; 7 Oklah« 
ope College 63.00 14.90 77.90 
Eastern Michigan State College : Ol 
University of Detroit 70.00 7.55 77.55 Oh 
Central Michigan College 140.00 82.65 299.65 Ok 
Ferris Institute ics 91.00 57.80 148.80 = 
0 
Minnesota Ce 
Macalester College 112.5 112.50 Ph 
St. Olaf College $5.00 40.40 75.40 Ne 
Gustavus-Adolphus College 5.00 7.55 12.55 So 
Hamline University 70.00 70.00 Be 
College of St. Thomas ; 7.00 7.00 Oregor 
Concordia College 25.00 15.10 40.10 
College of St. Catherine Le 
St. Mary’s College Lit 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Po 
Mississippi eer 
Millsaps College 7.00 6.00 13.00 
Mississippi State University 49.00 31.80 80.80 tenth 
Mississippi State College for Women 35.00 25.00 60.00 Da 
Mississippi College 49.00 6.15 55.15 oe 
Mississippi Southern College 50.00 50.00 
Delta State College 74.00 74.00 = 








ds School 
Missouri 

Westminster College 
Central College 
William Jewell College 
Culver-Stockton College 
Central Missouri State College 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Northeast Missouri State College 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Missouri Valley College 
Tarkio College 
Drury College 
Rockhurst College 
University of Kansas City 


Montana 


Montana State College 
Eastern Montana College of Education 
Carroll College 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Doane College 

Hastings College 

Nebraska State College, Kearney 
University of Omaha 

Nebraska State College, Wayne 
Midland College 

Nebraska State College, Chadron 


| 
' North Carolina 
Wake Forest College 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Ohio 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Heidelberg College 

University of Akron 

Otterbein College 

Marietta College 

Bowling Green State University 
Findlay College 

Kent State University 
University of Dayton 

Hiram College 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University 
East Central State College 
Southeastern State College 
Central State College 
Phillips University 
Northeastern State College 
Southwestern State College 
Bethany Nazarene College 


Oregon 


Lewis and Clark College 
Linfield College 
Portland State College 


Pennsylvania 
Grove City College 
South Dakota 


Dakota Wesleyan University 
— College 
Yankton College 

South Dakota State College 





Fees & 
Certificates 


14.00 
$5.40 
12.00 

7.00 
28.00 


35.00 
28.00 


7.50 
70.00 
51.00 

116.00 


27.00 
74.00 


$5.00 
35.75 

3.00 
35.00 
64.00 
56.00 
28.00 


$4.25 


84.00 

7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
67.00 


14.00 


14.00 
63.00 
42.00 
35.00 
63.00 


14.00 
21.00 


28.00 
21.00 


28.00 


81.00 

.60 
28.00 
42.00 


Keys 


4.75 


29.00 


23.80 


37.25 


12.80 
£1.90 


5.00 
8.20 


29.45 


52.40 
52.85 
58.20 


14.25 


6.70 
29.00 
17.15 


10.66 


24.40 


5.85 


11.20 


12.30 


Total 


14.00 
40.15 
$2.00 

7.00 
28.00 


64.00 
28.00 


7.50 
107.75 
51.00 
125.35 


23.80 
27.00 
111.25 


£5.00 
$8.55 

3.00 
76.90 
64.00 
61.00 
36.20 


73.70 


136.40 
7.00 
750 

59.85 

125.20 


28.25 


6.70 


14.00 
92.00 
42.00 
52.15 
103.66 


14.00 
£5.40 


33.85 
21.00 


39.20 


81.00 

.60 
40.30 
42.00 


Refunds 


3.00 








School 


Sioux Falls College 
Northern State Teachers College 
Augustana College 
Black Hills Teachers College 
Southern State Teachers College 
South Dakota School of Mines 
‘Tennessee 
Maryville College 
East Tennessee State College 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Carson-Newman College 
Middle Tennessee State College 
David Lipscomb College 
Texas 
Trinity University 
Howard Payne University 
Texas Christian University 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
North Texas State College 
Hardin Simmons University 
Baylor University 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Abilene Christian College 
University of Houston 
St. Mary’s University 
Lamar State College of Technology 
Texas Western College 
Midwestern University 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound 
Seattle Pacific College 
Whitworth College 
Pacific Lutheran College 
Western Washington College of Education 
St. Martin’s College 
Whitman College 


West Virginia 
Marshall University 
Morris Harvey College 
Wisconsin 
Ripon College 
Carroll College 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
General Chapter 
Provinces 


Grand Totals 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Fees & 
Certificates 


35.00 
49.00 
84.00 
93.50 
21.00 
109.00 


56.00 
28.00 
42.00 
42.00 
56.00 
56.00 


28.00 


42.00 
21.00 
63.00 
21.00 


28.00 


21.00 
95.00 
68.50 


42.00 


90.00 
56.00 
42.00 


14.00 


28.00 
37.50 


21.00 
35.00 
28.00 
171.00 
7.00 
84.00 


10.00 


$6,913.75 


August 1, 1960-July 31, 1961 


Fees & Certificates 

Keys 

National Convention 
THE FORENSIC 

Golden Anniversary Fund 
Interest on Investments 
Balance July 31, 1960 


TOTAL 


Receipts 


26 


Keys 
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se 
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= bo 
% Se oo 


~1 30 51 & bo 
‘Gr 
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oS 
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av 
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os 


12.00 
5.60 
6.50 


6.40 
11.20 
27.20 
24.05 
15.10 


33.50 


5.60 
21.84 
50.20 


14.25 


5.04 


8.10 


20.70 


11.50 


4.09 


34.80 
7.85 
16.50 


$2,448.22 


Total Refunds 


35.00 
83.25 
92.10 
118.25 
36.85 


137.72 


61.00 
34.70 
54.00 
47.60 
62.50 
56.00 


34.40 


53.20 
48.20 
87.05 
36.10 


28.00 


54.50 
95.00 
68.50 


47.60 


111.84 
106.20 


56.25 


19.04 


28.00 
45.60 


41.70 
35.00 
39.50 
178.55 
7.00 
118.80 


17.85 
16.50 


$9,411.97 $31.26 


$ 6,913.75 
2,448.22 
6,464.30 

14.00 
50.00 
175.00 
1,204.03 





$17,269.30 


7.00 
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Expenditures 





























THe FORENSIC $ 3,949.12 
Keys 2,240.75 
National Convention 6,464.30 
Offices, Secretarial Help, Supplies 1,794.82 4 
Printing 334.03 
August Council Meeting 440.11 
Postage, Phone, Express 124.00 
Question Committee 56.55 
Returned Checks 62.15 
Refunds 31.26 
Miscellaneous ; 186.86 
Balance July 31, 1961 1,585.35 
rOTAL $17,269.30 


Statement of Assets Owned 


Invested Reserves $ 3,000.00 
Accounts Receiveable 93.20 
Balance July 31, 1961 1,585.35 

TOTAL . $ 4,678.55 


CTO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
his is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delta Forensic Society for 
the period August 1, 1960 to July 31, 1961 inclusive. 
rhe foregoing statement is prepared in conjunction with Dr. D. J. Nabors according to established form, 
and is a true and correct report of the financial status of the organization as of this date. 
R. Burt Harris 
Auditor (Copy) 


THE JANUARY FORENSIC 


Copy deadline for the January Forensic is December 19, 1961. Please send 
your copy as far in advance of that date as possible to the appropriate editor. 





Remember— 

Alumni News to Professor Frank T. Alusow, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Chapter Notes to Professor John M. Burt, Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 

Student Contributions to Professor L. A. Lawrence, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana. 


W anted— 





Pictures which reflect the accomplishments, the personalities, even the ec- 
centricities of Pi Kappa Deltans. If some member of your chapter, whether active 
or alumnus, receives an award, is elected a beauty queen, or is involved in any 
newsworthy event, send us a picture. We need feature photographs of the kind 
that will interest all our members. 

Articles written by student members. THE Forensic will pay $10.00 for 

eac ch student article which is deemed worth printing. Admittedly, this is not a 
large sum, and we are sorry we cannot pay more, but surely there are students 
with ideas on forensics which hes want to share with others. Articles should be 
approximately 1,000 words in length and should be accompanied by the name, 
school address, and class sti inding “of the author. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Northern State Teachers College, 
South Dakota 


33907 Kathy J. Blair 

33908 Marvin M. Roth 
33909 Richard Lautzenheiser 
33910 Kathy Weber 

33911 Philo D. Hall 

33912 Keith Francis Johnson 
33913 Karl Schmidt 

33914 Jeff Schumacher 


Eastern Montana College of 
Education 


33915 Leonard French 
33916 Arleen Wheeler 
33917 Carolyn Minette 


Eastern Illinois University 
33918 C. Michael Spencer 


Whitman College 
33919 Nancy E. Poesnecker 


Morningside College 


33920 Charles Franz 
McPherson College 

33921 Ray L. Shever 
33922 Michael C. Begole 
33923 Carl M. Werner 
33924 John R. Harrison 
33925 Dick Sitts 


Texas Christian University 


OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


33954 Linda Ehrsam 

33955 Raymond Gordon 
Nebraska State College Kearney 
33956 Alice Mackey 

Otterbein College 

33957 John Chester Muster 
Colorado State College 

33958 Albert Elmont 

33959 Amy Shiba 

33960 Edwin Nelson 

33961 Karen Dickey 

33962. Ruby Kay Lynch 

33963 Ray Stark 

33964 Patricia Dennis 

33965 Della Paulsell 

33966 Father Charles V. Young 
Bowling Green State University 
33967 Thomas L. Neuman 
University of Southwestern 
Louisiana 

33968 Herbert R. Alexander, Jr. 
33969 Herbert Hebert 

33970 Gay Lavergne 

33971 Beverly LeGuenec 
33972 Carolyn Mae Ory 


Mississippi State University 


33926 James R. Bennett 
33927 Lynn Smith 

33928 Dorothy Hankins 
33929 Ron W. Johnson 


Millikin University 


33973 Richard C. White 
33974 Kenney Earl Gray 
33975 James Eugene Moffitt 
33976 Nolan Sidney Harper 
33977. David F. Johns 

33978 Aleita Ann Magee 
33979 James M. Edwards, Jr. 


Macalester College 


33980 Robert North 
33981 Art Ogle, Jr. 
33982 John Drawz 

33983 Faith Ohman 


33930 Roma Linder Bradley 
33931 Maren Allan 

33932. Dee Ann Ellison 

33933 Donald Eugene Turner 
33934 F. T. Endean 

33935 John M. Zarcone 
33936 Karen Dee Kelley 
33937. Dan Knifong 


Central College, Iowa 


33938 
33939 


Arlan DeKock 
Wallace Mealiea 


University of Detroit 


33940 John P. Owdziej 
33941 Arthur W. Dulemba 
33942 Denis L. Latkowski 
33943 Diane E. Longeway 
33944. Thomas R. Malleis 
33945 Mary Ann Maskery 
33946 William Leo Metz 
Sioux Falls College 


$3947 Sherry Hunter 
33948 Robert Veninga 
33949 James Bell 
33950 Mary Evans 


Wheaton College 


33951 
33952 


Gary W. Griffin 
Paul S. Thompson 


William Jewell 


33953 


Russell Keeling 


Ripon College 
33984 John Hibbard 


Franklin College, Indiana 
33985 David Redmond 
33986 Steve Fisher 


San Fernando Valley 
33987 Donald J. Cameron 
33988 Steven Mann 


University of Arizona 


33989 Kent Badger 

33990 Gary Bartholomeu 
33991 Glorianne Engel 
33992. Thomas Hall 
33993 Kay Carmen Holley 
33994 Henry Kenski 
33995 Jon Kyl 

33996 John Lyons, Jr. 
33997 David Mall 

33998 Edward A. Morgan, Jr. 
33999 Marta Newlon 
34000 Alfred Olsen 

34001 Maryruth Prose 
34002 Sidney Rosen 

34003 John Schatteles 
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Southwestern State College, 
Oklahoma 

34004 James D. Sill 

34005 James Rae Maddox 


Millsaps College 
34006 Henry Allen Ash 


Midwestern University 


34007 Thomas J. Pace, Jr. 
34008 Olga Martinez 
34009 Nolan Moore 
34010 George Steere 
34011 Cleo Bullard 


San Fernando Valley 
34012 Albert T. Epstein 


Oklahoma City University 
34013 Ronald W. Turley 
34014. Mike Bachman 


Kent State University 
34015 Josselyn Sanborn 
34016 Jo Dee Kruskamp 


Western Washington College 


34017 Robert E. Pike 
Upper Iowa 

34018 Hellen Jo Burget 
34019 Lynne Lebin 
34020 William Daniels 
34021 Pat Murphy 
34022 Paul Reichle 
34023 Richard Robinson 


Nebraska State, Wayne 


34024 William Koeber 

34025 Twila Jean Stewart 

34026 Robert Wayne Heckathorn 
34027 Bonnie Jean Lutt 

34028 Roger Morris 

34029 Jon Whitwer 

34030 Ronald E. Whitt 

34031 Timothy Joseph Cohill 


San Diego State 


34032 Kendall Mooers Squires 
34033 Judy Thompson 

34034 Terrence Richard Van Oss 
34035 John Bethell Coker, III 
34036 Patricia Louise Walsh 
34037 Rodney Clifford Walker 
34038 William John Bover 


Phillips University 
34039 Jean Komarek 


Delta State, Mississippi 


34040 Dr. Ralph Hitt 
34041 Betty Lane Andrews 
$4042 Frank Crawford 
34043 Mary Lee Goode 
34044 Jimmy Thompson 
34045 Carol Manning 
34046 Gloria Poag 

34047 Margie Smith 


Midland College, Nebraska 
34048 William C. Nelson 
34049 Karen Myers 

34050 Robert Nicklin 


LL 





Central | 
34051 L 
$4052 \ 
34053 K 
34054 E 


Whitwor 
34055 S 
$4056 +E 
34057 J 
$4058 FB 
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34061 N 
34062 A 
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34079 ¢ 
34080 A 
34081 1 
34082 I 


Marietta 
34083 
34084 
34085 
34086 
34087 
34088 
34089 
34090 
34091 
34092 


Black H 
34093 
34094 
34095 
34096 
34097 
34098 
34099 
34100 
34101 
34102 
34103 
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Central Missouri State 


34051 David Lee Draper 
34052 Marie Topel 
34053 Karen Heggen 
34054 Eugene F. Lafferty 


Whitworth College 


34055 Stanley Frank Little 
84056 H. Leon Sams 

34057 Janet Maring 

34058 Roger Brown 

34059 ‘Terry Reeves 

34060 Allen S. Kaul 

34061 Marcine Elaine Miller 
$4062 Ann Louise Dines 
34063 Dennis Hoste Her 
34064 Gordon L. Warren 


Fort Hays, Kansas 


34065 James I. Costigan 

$4066 Daniel William McGovern 
34067 Marilyn Snell 

34068 John M. Sullivan 


Illinois College 
34069 Barbara Hergenroeder 


Western Washington College 
34070 Bonnie C. Baker 


North Texas State 


34071 Robert Chambers 

34072 James Franklin Weaver 
34073. Lee Rivers Polk 

34074 Laura Beth Legg 

34075 Lanetia Ann Quick 
34076 Boyd Armstrong 


Nebraska State, Kearney 
34077, Judy Waldmann 
34078 ~Larry Smith 


South Dakota State 


34079 Colleen Dockter 

34080 Anthony F. Puhr 

34081 Marilyn Hendrickson 
$4082. Larry Allen Weeldreyer 


Marietta, Ohio 


34083 Eric S. Dobkin 
34084. Robert J. Dryfoos 
34085 Heather Glunts 
34086 Ronald Loreman 
34087 Barbara Nickerson 
34088 Nancy Olsen 

$4089 Judith Plummer 
34090 William S. Wahl 
34091 Burton H. Woefson 
34092 Judith Youmans 
Black Hills State 

34093 Wayne C. Wendel 
34094 James Forbes 

34095 Gayle Knutson 
34096 Diane Forrette 
34097 Gary Strackbein 
34098 Loyce Howard 
34099 Jeff Fillingsness 
$4100 Rollin Maize 

4101 Maurice Townsend 
34102 Pat Doherty 

34103 Nyla Lassen 

4104 Dean J. E. Kirkpatrick 


Augustana College, South Dakota 
Bill Rathburn 
Dick Wallenstein 


34105 
34106 





34107 Loren Tschetter 
34108 Arland Jacobson 
34109 Bonnie Svarstad 

34110 Karen Henning 

34111 Carol Moberly 

34112 Jim Jestus 

34113 Dave Gabel 

34114 Sandy Boy 

34115 Mary Williams 

34116 Harlan Skaar 
Principia 

34117 Paul Hollock Seymour 
34118 Michael Thomas Sharples 


Western State College 
34119 Robert Lawrence Heath 
34120 Joan Frances Murphy 


Appalachian State College 


34121 Edwin S. Dougherty 
34122. Carolyn Sally Clark 
34123. Lorna Eloise Cockman 
34124 Romona Lee Craig 
34125 Hildreth Jo Crowder 
34126 Barbara Doub 

34127 Patricia Ann Dowling 


Illinois State Normal 
34128 Keith L. Runyon 
34129 Carol A. Berthold 


Abilene Christian 


34130 Robert Coleman 
34131 Ronald C. Roberts 
34132 Jack L. Pierce 
34133 Terrell Reagan 


Culver-Stockton 
34134 William Alan Phillips 


Southern Illinois University 
34135 Rochelle Gerlach 
34136 Jeffery G. Barlow 
Western Illinois University 
34137 David R. Murphy 
34138 Robert Dann 


34139 Darrell W. Darling 
34140 Jerry William Koehler 
34141 Robert L. Gregg 


George Pepperdine 


34142 Gary W. Workman 
34143 Gerald Solk 

34144 Cecil W. Burns 

34145 Richard Cox Hargrove 
Lamar Tech 

34146 Bryan Brown 

34147 Ronny McClure 

34148 Jim Raum 


College of St. Thomas 

34149 William Peter Wagner 
Middle Tennessee State 

34150 A. W. Powell 

34151 Roy Shelton 

34152 Carole Ann Lowery 


University of Dubuque 


$4153 Patricia Anne Turner 
34154 Harriet Varnum 
34155 Wayne Anderson 


Ouachita Baptist 
34156 Loyd Pearcy 


Tarkio College 
34157 William James Highland 
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College of Idaho 


34158 James D. Dobbs 

34159 Jerry W. Koun 

34160 Merolane Yellen 

34161 James W. Smith 4 
34162 Joyce Carter 

34163 Albert Eugene Hester 


Coe College 
34164 Kenneth Ehling 


34165 Kenneth A. Grubb 
34166 John J. Havick 
34167 Bruce W. Jafek 


34168 Ernest B. Norrman, Jr. 


Eastern Illinois 
34169 Gordon G. Norman 


North Central, Illinois 


34170 Dallas Himmelman 
34171 David A. Burcky 
34172 Gary Dusek 

34173 Reva Kay Biesterfeld 
34174 Judith Biggart 


Carroll College, Wisconsin 


34175 John Allen Bowe 
34176 Carl Stecher 
34177 Jeanne Tesmer 
34178 Donald C. Dahlin 
34179 Karl E. Peters 


Carson-Newman College 


34180 Walton West 

34181 Cindy Hagood 

34182 J. Fred Davis 

34183 Robert W. Mann 
34184 L. Tucker Gibson, Jr. 
34185 Gail Brown 


Central State College, Oklahoma 
34186 Allen Craig Monroe 
34187 Robert Leon Lineberry 
34188 Carol Ann Potts 

34189 Carole Janet Kubiak 
Central Michigan University 
34190 Marjorie Page 


34191 Elisa Lou Davey 
34192 Rusch O. Dies 
34193 Meredith Johnson 
34194 John Henry Butts 
34195 Frances L. Spencer 
34196 Frank Manning 
34197 Marie Foerch 
34198 Barbara Dawson 
34199 William Frieseman 
34200 Yvette Maynard 
34201 Patricia A. Stevenson 
34202 Julianna Hunt 
34203 Barbara L. Seidl 
34204 Sandra A. Rock 
34205 Richard I. Cooper 
34206 Joel Heinrich 


George Pepperdine College 
34207 James P. Swinney 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
34208 Donna Mae Sederburg 
Hamline University 


34209 Gail T. Nygaard 

34210 Robert F. Hoel 

34211 Charles McKusick { 
34212 Stanley Brandriet 

Sioux Falls College 


34213 Walter R. Nickel 


University of California at 
Los Angeles 


34247 


34214 Joel S. Peck 
34215 Judith Kay Holcombe Carroll College 
34216 Richard E. Sullivan 


Ottawa University 34249 Rev. 








Augustana College 
Carolyn L. 


34248 Very Reverend Dr. J. J. 
O'Connor 
Msgr. 


Hindman 


R. G. 


University of Detroit 
34277 Eugene R. Bolanowski 


University of Illinois (Chicago) 
34278 Joan Fine 


Middle Tennessee State College 


rs a 34279 James Sivells 
24217 Robert Lavern Tate Hunthausen, Ph.D. aaa ee ee 
=e Be arene 342 , 
nee a ee ene Morris Harvey College 34281 Dayton Eugene Vaughter 
ee a ee 34250 Robert A. Ersek 34282 Webster Pickard, Jr. 
Illinois State Normal University 34251 David John Kandrat Humboldt State College 
$4220 Albert Julius Van Thourn- 34252. Donald Muncy 34283 Glen Wiley Atkinson 
out 53 Robert S. Burford 24984 Rigs Be : 
ie . : 5606 Glenn Semn Pestietiwels 34284 Hollie Bartscht 
oaeel Judith Ann Kellogg wa slenna Jean Postlethwai 34285 Rochelle Hope Baumgarten 
34222 Judy Beth Vetter’ Northeast Missouri State Teachers 34286 James D. Caalle 
34223 Dennis Stephen Gouran College 34287 Carolvn Dovle 
Southwestern College, Kansas 34255 Marlene Maxine Morrison 54288 L. Marshall Faike, Jr. 
34294 Harrv Gilbert Sane Lloyd Barger, Jr. s6ze° C. Kitt Freeman 
$4225 Frank Casey 342 Richard Lee Lowrance riot — a a 
34226 Bettye DeWitt University of Detroit 34999 tlie Dis ; es 
34227 Tom Richardson 34258 Very Rev. Celestin J. ome pune Duane Spence: 
34298 PB: Burkhar dag 34293 Jack Benton Turner 
422 arry Burkhart Steiner, S.J. 99 + a 
34229 Basil Montgomery Johnson so , 34294 Louis H. Williamson 
34230 Michael Alexander Illinois College—Jackson 


34259 
Carroll College 
34231 Eugene Vincent McAndrews 


Stephen F. Austin College 


34260 


Beverly Hill 


University of Kansas City 
Edward W. Kriss 


Wheaton College 


Middle Tennessee State College 
34295 Roy Edward Landrum 


Doane College 
34296 Jocelyn Jean Welch 
34297 


949% ; : ail Thomas J. Aron, Jr. 
34232 James R. I pia 

co aoe, 34261 Kenneth W. Skipps 34298 Randall Ringuest 
34234 John P. Bell Central College—Iowa Marietta College 


7 34262 
Westmar College 


34235 William N. Melton 


Toa’ . 34263 
Bradley University - 


34236 Pamuella Fauss ance taaki.. G 
34237 Jerry Mathis $4265 Kathie Santo 
34238 James H. Bunce 


Yvonne Matheson 


Pacific Lutheran University 


34299 Stephen M. Lieberman 


Northwest Nazarene College, Idaho Yankton College 
Taymon Bennett 
$4264 Stanley Dean Crow 


34300 


McKendree College 
34301 Robert Brown 


Luther College 


Eunice Solem 


BAS a ‘ 34266 Michael J. Burnett ‘ 2 : i ie iain. 
ee 34267 basjorie’ ikadhices Whisler *4902 Joyce Minnie Williams 
34240 John L. Wa oe 34268 Ronald Allen Swift Yankton College 
ae : es 34269 Mary Susan Solie 34303 William Strachan Ricker 
University of Akron 34270 Andrea Rachel Hagen 34304 Elizabeth A. Bettenhausen 
34241 Jean Wright 34271 Norma Kayhuff $4305 Mary Adrian 

34272 Claudette Baker 34306 Ambrose P. Schenk 


Adams State College—Colorado 
34242 Carrol Franklin Harrison, Jr. 
34243 Norman Eugene Monroe 


Bethany Nazarene College sAzi4 
$4244 Kenneth Elliott Ripon College 
34245 Walter Quanstrom 34275 
$4246 Zelma Call 34276 


Georgetown College 
34273 James E. Craft 
Virginia Mae Covington 


Malcolm Kovacs 
Karen Susan Kocur 


South Dakota State College 
34307 Merlin Hackbart 


Hardin-Simmons University 
34308 Anne Truitt 

34309 John Gary Hyde 
34310 Judith Ann Rogers 





A Debate Code of Ethics 


(Continued from page 7) 


truth and that he is never expected to deal 
in false evidence or argument. He is not 
even expected to reveal his own personal 
opinion. (It is interesting to note that 
opinion research reveals that the more 
study the debater has given to the problem, 
the less likely he is to be strongly opinion- 
ated. He has come to recognize there is 
much to be truthfully said on both sides of 
the proposition.) 
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26. Many arguments against such things 
as scouting, revealing the cases of teams, 
etc. lose their point under the philosophy 
of debate expressed here. Such activities can 
be significant only when trickery is in- 
volved. Many coaches have observed that 
the tendency toward trickery is most often 
found in the more poorly prepared teams 
and seems to be used as a substitute for 
—— training and research. 

High standards of public speaking 
intl be encouraged at all times. Any 
tendency tow ard a special debaters “contest 
vocabulary” should be discouraged. 
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John Randolph 


The Cditor Signs O 


One of the important functions of THE FoRENsICc 
is to serve as a sounding board for the opinions of Pi 
Kappa Deltans on the issues and problems confronting 
the fraternity. It seems to me that the article by 
Donald Sikkink in this issue which suggests certain 
constitutional reforms deals with some very real prob- 
lems and merits serious study. Your editor does not 
agree with everything that Don suggests. Some of the 
changes he argues for seem unnecessary, some seem 
impracticable. Others seem valid and workable. Mem- 
bers of the fraternity are invited to write in their reactions to any or all of what 





Don suggests. 

Those of you who attended the Convention in Stillwater last spring will 
recall that one of our major failings there was lack of adequate time to debate 
some of the proposals that were made from the floor in the last two business 
sessions. The truth is that so much of the necessary business of the convention 
has to be conducted in these sessions that there is seldom enough time for 
really fruitful debate. It seems to me, therefore, that the natural place for debate 
on changes in either the procedures or the constitution of Pi Kappa Delta is the 
pages of THE Forensic. Do you think our conventions are too long? Write a 
short article on the subject and present your reasons forcefully. Do you think 
that certain items of activity ought to be handled at a different time during the 
convention? Let the fellow members of your organization know why you think 
so. Then those who disagree with you will have the opportunity to reply 
thoughtfully also. If matters can be thrashed out in these pages in advance, 
time will be saved at the convention, and—perhaps—less heat will be generated 
there. 

Articles by students are particularly solicited. As a rule students are not 
much concerned with matters such as those mentioned above because of their 
lack of experience with the problems of a national convention, but students 
do know a great deal about what is going on at the contest level. They are 
uniquely qualified to answer such questions as “Is intercollegiate debate living 
up to the claims which it makes for itself?” and “What qualities make the ideal 
coach?” An honest discussion of oratory at the grass roots level of the participant 
would be beneficial to future students entering the contest. Why, for instance, 
do students enter the contest? What do they expect to gain from it? And what 
philosophy do they hold in regard to the event? Do they really expect to move 
an audience, or is oratory just an exercise in gaining the judges’ votes. A word 
on these subjects from some of our superior winners at Stillwater would be 
especially appreciated. 

Finally, please read the plea printed elsewhere in this issue for pictures that 
have real feature value. What is needed is something outside the usual run of 
winners posing with their trophies. Of course, we are glad to run these. But just 
once in a while send us something with a strong human interest angle, something 
that will show the side of forensics and of student speakers which does not get 
into the news quite so often. 
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THE ART OF PERSUASION 


—BEAUTIFUL AND JUST 





